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“ Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached.” 



CONVERSATIONS OF SWAMI VIJNANANANDA 

Sri Ramakrishna Math, Allahabad 

17 January 1925. It was the birth to the different stars according to its nature, 
anniversary of Swami Vivek'Ananda. Swami It also goes to the region of the sun or the 
Vijnanananda exhorting the devotees moon, or the world of the manes which seems 
present to co-operate in the celebration, said, to exist in the higher zones of this atmosphere, 
‘A little festivity is necessary. But if though not visible. The wonder of it all is 
the worship is done in the true spirit, that the stars which we see outside are also 
nothing else would be required. When inside, only in a different form as knowledge, 
there is music and discourse we come down will, volition etc. The stars are perceived 
to the material plane. Why should the offer- through the eye to be at a great distance ; but 
ings, then, be excluded P These also should when perceived through the mind they are 
be done. The work of the great ones is done very near. We and those stars are both one 
by them, not by us ; we are but mere instru- from the cosmic standpoint. Because they 
ments/ exist we exist, or rather, because we exist 

In the evening the Swami called the de- they exist/ 
votees and said, ‘Come all of you and see the A devotee : ‘Maharaj, we understand the 
stars in the sky. How wonderful is the con- theory all right, but do not have the realiza- 

stellation of stars in the sky. How they are tion/ 

stationed in their respective places ? They Swami : ‘Make yourself the witness ; 

are so placed by the laws of space or the fourth then you do not require any explanation. You 
dimensional laws. The souls after their release will see how the mind acts and creates every- 
from their bodies go to those regions. When thing. What is the purpose of this celebra- 

the soul is freed from the shackles of the earth- tion ? It is to have a true realization of the 

ly body it gets tremendous speed. It migrates Self, to know the pure, blissful, omniscient 
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nature of the Self. Being perfectly selfless 
you have to participate in the celebration. Of 
the Homa that you do you are the fire, you 
are the priest, you are the requisites. If you 
wish to “enjoy bliss” you will have to keep 
your individuality separate ; but if you wish 

s 

to “be blissful” you must be identified with 
bliss itself. Today is the sacred birthday of 
our illustrious Swamiji (Swami Vivekananda) . 
Meditate on him intensely. Who else was 
selfless like him P Sri Ramakrishna did not 
touch money, nor did he take part in any 
public activity. But Swamiji did all work 
quite unattached. Wealth and honour came 
to him unasked, but I personally saw that he 
had not the slightest attachment for these. 
Such renunciation is rarely seen elsewhere. 
It is unique in our age/ 

A devotee : ‘Maharaj, we have taken 

shelter at the feet of a great soul. He who 
has brought us here will guide us to the goal/ 

Swami : ‘You are the guides of your- 

selves. You have come here today ; it is 
because you wished to do so. If you adhere 
to truth, everything will be all right. He 
who knows Brahman is afraid of nothing. 

May you have the knowledge of Brahman/ 

* * # 

18 January 1925. It was the day of the 
public celebration of Swami Vivekananda’s 
birth anniversary. Many devotees had come 
to the Math. Swami Vijnanananda said to 
them, ‘Do you know the Mantra for today ?’ 
Saying this, he chanted a famous verse from 
the Katha Upanishad (2.2.15) which means : 
‘There the sun shines not, nor the moon and 
the stars, nor even this lightning — not to 
speak of this fire. Because the Atman shines, 
all else shine. All luminous bodies shine 
through the light of the Atman/ Then 

the Swami entered the shrine while 

preparations for Homa were made outside. 
The Swami himself offered sweets to the 
devotees before the Homa saying, ‘There is 
no harm if you take sweets before a religious 
observance’. All followed the Swami’s advice 

except one. The Swami, however, allowed 

* 



him to adhere to his own faith in such matters. 
All chanted the invocatory verse to Gayatri : 
‘Come, O Mother Goddess, Thou art the 
giver of boons. Thou art three-lettered and 
the sound symbol of Brahman. I salute 
Thee, O Gayatri, the mother of metres and 
the creative power of Brahman/ This was 
followed by the performance of Homa. At 
the end, all chanted the verse of salutation : 
‘O Narayani, we salute Thee. Thou art the 
source of all good. Thou art ever gracious 
to us. Thou doest good to us always. O 
fair-complexioned mother ! Thou art the 
refuge of the helpless and the loving proge- 
nitor of the three worlds/ 

When arrangements were made for dis- 
courses on the occasion, the Swami called 
upon a young man saying, ‘You deliver a 
lecture today’. The Swami was highly pleas- 
ed with the £outh for his short but substantial 
speech, and said : ‘It is not so difficult to 

deliver a lecture. What is there to be 
afraid of ? What you know you speak ; 
only systematize your ideas beforehand by 
clear thinking. But there must be harmony 
between your speech and life if you impart 
any moral instruction. It is good education 
for the speaker as it awakens self-confidence 
in him. In this way this nation of ours may 
get back its faith in itself. When that happens 
there is no further cause for worry. He who 
has self-confidence can work miracles. There 

is nothing impossible for him/ 

# * * 

s 

12 December 1931. Swami Vijnanananda 
said : ‘A Sanyasin is he who throws off the 

bundle of latent tendencies (samshdra) , and 

* 

surrenders himself to the Divine Mother 
in thought, word, and deed. Once a rich man 
came to offer some money to Sri Ramakrishna, 
who, however, refused to accept the money, 
saying, “This devil has come to drag me 
away from the Mother”. A Pandit prayed 
to the Master for the grant of wisdom. The 
Master replied, “I do not know anything, the 
Mother knows everything”. When the mind 
is detached from sense-objects the light of 
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Brahman is seen in all beings. Man is scor- 
ched in the fire of the world by his attachment 
to sense objects. As the Master was absorbed 
day and night in the thought of the Divine 
Mother, the fire of the world could not touch 
him. As a result of constant absorption in 
the Divine, the Master enjoyed perennial bliss. 
He was overwhelmed by bliss, sometimes 
laughing, sometimes weeping in the joy of 
ecstasy. I never saw him devoid of bliss. It 
pained him to see us cheerless. He was eager 
to share with us the eternal joy in which he 
remained immersed twenty-four hours of the 
day. In the presence of the kingdom of Light, 
all work and study of this world seem mere 
trash. These are as nothing when one gets 
even a glimpse of the Divine Light. As our 
eyes ever see the world of matter so the 
Master constantly saw the Light of Brahman/ 
After some time, an elderly Swami came 
to see Swami Vijnanananda. The former 
read out to Swami Vijnanananda the written 
speech on the ideals of the Ramakrishna Order 
which he had delivered before an association 
in the city. Swami Vijnanananda said : 'Two 
important things — the glory of God’s . name 
and loving charity— -are omitted in your 
lecture, but you have mentioned all other 
things nicely. In this age, God’s name is the 
only hope for an aspirant. The name (Taraka 
Brahman) of Hari or of the Divine Mother 
is enough to save us. The next life will 
depend on how you spend this and how you 
pass away with God’s name on your lips. Let 
me tell you a story. The angels have come 
from heaven to show a picture of Jesus Christ 
to a dying Christian devotee. But the devotee, 
instead of looking at it, turned his eyes away, 
at the instigation of ; Satan, to look at the 
likeness of his lovers, and gazing at it. pass- 
ed away. For this he had to go toJiell. As 
he succumbed to the temptation of Satan, 
he had to undergo the sufferings of hell.’ 
Swami Vijnanananda continued : ‘Sri 

Guru Mabaraj (Sri Ramakrishna) is installed 
on the altar of our hearts ; we need not go 
elsewhere to seek him. The function of the 



heart is love and that of the brain is dis- 
crimination. Both love and discrimination 
should be combined m our life. One should 

cultivate the faculties of both the heart and 

* 

the brain. One can be omniscient if he 
succeeds in awakening the dormant power of 
the Kundalini. To such an illumined soul 
the three divisions of time, — past, present, and 
future — are revealed as an open book. He is 
merged in eternity, and conquers time, the 
a 11- destroyer. He becomes Mahakala and 
on his breast dances the Mother Shyama. 

Sri Ramakrishna was the human form of that 

. / 

Mahakala. What is Mahakala doing ? He 
swallows the entire cosmic phenomena, and 
laughs, and dances the dance of destruction, 

though ever absorbed in Brahman.’ 

• * # 

January 1932. Swami Vijnanananda said : 
‘The Master’s mind soared constantly in the 
highest regions of the spirit. The world was 
almost non-existent to him. When he spoke 
with the people of this world, he had to for- 
cibly bring his mind down to the lower pbpie 
of the body. Swami Vivekananda also had 
a similar exalted state of mind. His mind 
ever tended towards profound meditation. 
As we have to live in this world, let us take 
shelter in truth and be ever on our guard so 
that untruth can never assail us. Truth, 
love, kindness alone should be harboured in 
the mind. When the time arrives to leave 
this world, we can easily throw away the 
“playthings” that keep the mind tied down 
and lift ourselves up to a higher level. The 
mind does not ordinarily want to soar high. 
It must be whipped to do so. The mind 
must be kept in constant communion with 
the eternal and effulgent spirit. “The Light 
of lights illumines the dark cave of the heart.” 
The mind must be trained by regular practice 
to perceive the eternal Light. At the time of 
death, trifling thoughts of earthly life should 
not be allowed to occupy the mind. Towards 
the end of life, the mind must experience the 
Reality so that after death it may become 
one with it. For this blessed final union one 
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should prepare oneself by striving daily heart and whatever else is seen, are there from time 
and soul. Let a current of spiritual thoughts immemorial, like the stream of a river. As 
always flow in the mind. Even if the jnind images are made from a lump of mud and 
turns to other mundane objects, it should not broken and then re-made, so the creation and 
lose hold of this thought-current. Pray to destruction of this world have been going on 
the Lord earnestly that you may not be eternally. It is repetition of the same thing 
dragged into the tomfoolery of this world, over and over again.’ 

and that He may guide you properly in this The Swami, referring to an illustration 
life, and that, at the end of life, you may find given by the Master, said : ‘Once some blind 
refuge at His holy feet. May we remember men went to an elephant. One, touching 
at the time of death the blissful form of the the elephant’s ear, said, “This animal is like 
Lord, our only solace. Everything else is a winnowing fan”. Another, touching its big 
unreal/ belly, said that the elephant was like a huge 

* * # pot ; and, another, feeling its legs, thought 

April 1932. The topic turned to the ex- the animal to be like a ’ pillar. Thus, they 
cavations at Samath. Swami Vijnanananda began to quarrel about the likeness of the ele- 
said : ‘After the first excavations in 1897 or phant. In fact, none of them could give a 

1898, sculptural images were placed in their true description of the elephant. He who has 
proper place and looked so living and grand, seen the elephant knows very well that it 
But, when they were removed to the museum, is neither like a winnowing fan nor like a pot 
that grandeur and liveliness were lost. But nor like a pillar. It is something different 
statues or photos or images of the great ones, from all these. So the true nature of God is 
kept in any place or position, are always living known through the process of negation — “not 
and, at the same time, are life-giving/ this, not this”. Affirmative descriptions of 

The Swami continued : ‘This world and God are inadequate/ 
its creation, men and creatures living in it 



THE BASIS OF SOCI AL ORGANIZATION 

By the Editor 

Na sdmpamyah pratibkdU bdlam prauiddyantam vittamoheia itvudham, 

Ay am loko nasti para iti mam punch punarvosamdpadyate me* 

‘The Hereafter (knowledge of the soul’s survival after death) never reveals itself to a 
foolish person (devoid of discrimination), heedless, and perplexed by the delusion of wealth. 
“This (sense-perceived) world alone exists,” he thinks, “and there is no other”. Again 
and again (through endless transmigration) he comes under my (King of Death’s) sway/ 
— Kapm Upamfad (I.ii.6). 

‘Yato abkyudaya^ihbeyasa-siddhjh, sa Dharmah.* 

‘Dharma is tha£ from (the true observance of) which result general well-being and 
supreme beatitude / — Vaisesika Sutra. 

Wc are at one of the most decisive mo- in a period of history full of tragicomic events 
inepts jn the life of mankind. We are living of a revolutionary character. The world wars, 
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with their attendant evils, have driven home 
to us the painful truth that man is still, at 
bottom, no better than an animal with all its 
base instincts. Physical enjoyment and 
blind selfishness seem to be the chief aims of 
human existence, and ail our education, in- 
telligence, and energy are being used for these 
ends. At the conclusion of each catastrophe 
humanity has fondly cherished hopes of esta- 
blishment of everlasting peace and order by 
looking up to one party or ism after another 
in vain. The glamour of material prosperity 
and comfortable living, augmented by the so- 
called marvels of modern science, has given 
the go-by to the spiritual and ethical founda- 
tions of social solidarity and progress. A life 
of insensate self-indulgence in place of 
sacrifice and service, of the supremacy of 
force and fraud over matters spiritual, and of 
disingenuous ‘manners* masking natural feel- 
ings and motives has robbed modern man of 
his wealth of noble instincts and higher values. 
In many parts of the world even fundamental 
human rights of social decency and justice are 
denied to the minorities by a communal, poli- 
tical, or racial majority. The very structure 
of civilized society is gradually disintegrating 
owing to lack of a true and lasting basis of 
social organization. 

In India, the present-day distemper of our 
social life is traceable to the ever increasing 
complexity and confusion of ideals, norms, 
and values. Since her contact with Western 
nations, India has been subjected to a process 
of continuous transformation under the in- 
fluence of powerful alien political, social, and 
economic forces. The potent indigenous 
civilization of pre-historic antiquity, represen- 
ting the growth of a long and natural process 
of evolution and rooted in the very soul of 
the social organism, has become solidly con- 
cretized in the life and institutions of the 
people. The new civilization of the West 
with its imposing grandeur of science, com- 
merce, and industry, and, till recently, with 
its power of political and economic suzerainty, 
sought to foist on India an outlandish and 
* 
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definitely uncongenial milieu, largely in con- 
flict with the time-honoured traditional life 
of the people. This ‘cultural conquest* has 
succeeded in ushering in a class of persons 
who are Indian by birth but Western in taste, 
opinions, morals, and intellect. This conflict 
between the old and the new — often spoken 
of as the East and the West or the Orient 
and the Occident — is growing keener every 
day as our relations with other countries and 
peoples are becoming more and more intimate. 

There was a glorious time in India when 
she was fully her own, and she went forward 
freely, adhering to the great spiritual truths 
which form the bed-rock of her stable society 
and welcoming anything new as an advance in 
power and knowledge. In ancient India the 
centres of national life were always the in- 
tellectual and the spiritual and not the politi- 
cal. Unlike the modern West, in India 
political and social power has been always 
subordinated to the spiritual and the intellec- 
tual. Keen analytical power and rare poetic 
and artistic insight form, as it were, the 
keynote of the Indian national character. 
The aim of individual and social progress was 
and is ultimate spiritual realization and 
supersensuous perception of the one indivi- 
sible Truth. While admitting absolute spiri- 
tual equality of all persons, social disparity 
was maintained as a convenient system of 
differentiation of persons according to indivi- 
dual occupations and the preponderance of 
their natural endowments and qualities. The 

ancient law-givers, fully recognizing both 

# 

the spiritual and the temporal aspects of life 
on earth, clearly laid down the supreme ideals 
of a perfect state of society in which it is best 
possible for each individual to obtain legiti- 
mate enjoyment of the pleasures of this world 
(abhyudaya) and also realize the ultimate 
goal of human existence (nihsreyasa) . Every 
student of ancient Indian history knows too 
well how harmoniously and successfully this 
mighty and complex social organization of 
the Hindus has worked for thousands of years, 
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and how it has always served to stabilize 
peace, order, and progress. 

But now the world has come to such a 
strange pass that we know how to fly in the 
air and navigate over unfathomable oceans, 
but how to live and let live we do not know. 
Though the evil effects of a purely materiali- 
stic social order are now apparent, yet per- 
plexed humanity is far from those ideals and 
values that have done so much good and 
that have stood the test of time and ex- 
perience. Many of our present-day social 
reformers and their apologists continue to 
tread the unhelpful path of ridicule, destruc- 
tion, and substitution of everything that is 
to them ancient or orthodox. It is admitted 
on all hands that a fresh adjustment of the 
old civilization to new conditions is an 
absolute and urgent necessity. The task 
should be one of preservation and reinterpreta- 
tion of our ancient spiritual and cultural 
heritage to suit the imperative needs of 
modem conditions and environments, without 
tampering with the allegiance of the people to 
the fundamental ideals and values. Even 
today these ideals and values which form the 
heart of the body social are full of strength 
and vitality. It is the silent and steady 
influence of this spiritual basis at bottom that 
has served to animate social life in India and 
to keep it in working order. From time im- 
memorial, in India, the scriptures, saints, and 
philosophers have declared with one voice 
that the spiritual ideal is the supreme ideal of 
life for every man and woman, and that social 
values and institutions must subserve the 
ends of this ultimate spiritual ideal. 

It is unfortunate but indisputable that 
side by side with our attainment of political 
unification and commercial and scientific 
progress, long years of foreign domination 
have brought about a slow disruption of our 
social organization and a steady weakening 
of social authority. Hindu society now seems 
to be drifting along with neither definite aims 
to pursue nor leaders to follow. Of course, 
the eternal truths of the scriptures and the 



immortal lives and teachings of the prophets 
and seers are all ever present before us to 
inspire and to guide, and to lead us on to the 
haven of peace, blessedness, and illumination. 
But thanks to modern education and the 
rage for secularizing everything, the younger 
generation is out for. a wholesale rejection of 
whatever has come down from the past and 
a blind acceptance of every fascinating novel- 
ty, Indian or non-Indian. The elders, partly 
cast in the mould of the eternal past, naturally 
view with deep concern the unwholesome 
tendencies manifesting themselves in the 
growing generation. They cannot but help- 
lessly look on as they are painfully conscious 
of their own shortcomings, and find themselves 
unable to inspire or to exert a healthy sober- 
ing influence on their proteges and protegees. 

The spell of imitating the conventions and 
creeds of foreign social systems is getting such 
a strong hold upon Indian youth that what 
is good or what is bad is no longer decided by 
reasoned judgment or discrimination born 
out of an intimate knowledge of our 
Shastras. Whatever ideas and ideals are 
praised and propagated by Comrades and 
Supermen in other lands are uncritically 
accepted in toto. And whatever they dislike 
or condemn in our own time-honoured civiliza- 
tion will have to go lock, stock, and barrel. 
There cannot be a more tangible proof of 
foolishness than this ! In the name of perso- 
nal freedom and comradeship, we find that 
reverence for elders, regard for the pre- 
ceptor and the knowledge he imparts, and 
even family loyalties are treated light- 
heartedly if not shockingly disregarded. 

s 

Mental and moral discipline is yielding place 
to aberration and refractoriness of a dangerous 
type. Social and economic doctrines and 
systems tried elsewhere and found severely 
wanting are being welcomed with open arms 
by some of our countrymen who are evidently 
ignorant of the richness and variety of our 
old and living civilization. Young India 
thinks : ‘If we only adopt Western ideas, 

Western socio-economic systems, and Western 
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methods of revolution, then we shall be as 
strong and powerful as the Western nations. 
What the Western nations have done and 
are doing must surely be good for us too, for, 
have they not become so great ?* But Old 
India sounds caution : Tools ! By slavish 

imitation others’ ideals never become our own. 
If we copy alien revolutionary methods, ig- 
noring the path of true and orderly progress 
in conformity with our national genius and 
social pattern, we may bring incalculable 
harm to our country, to its people, and to 
their priceless cultural legacy. Even as a 
flash of lightning is intensely bright, but only 
for a moment, these pseudo-scientific and 
pseudo-economic Mumbo Jumbos of the West 
are dazzling your eyes. Look out, boys, and 
beware !* 

Society is to the individual what a fertile 
soil is to a plant. The force that would 
contribute to the healthy all-round growth 
of every individual must come from within 
the body social. It is the spiritual basis of 
social life that can prevent periodic social 
maladjustment from working havoc with the 
human personality. Ordinarily life in any 
society is characterized by disharmony and 
frustration manifesting themselves in social 
and other forms of lawlessness. From the 
sociological standpoint, religious dynamism 
and mystic intuition are great and potent 
factors that go to reconcile conflicts and strains 
that often crop up even in the best social 
organization. From the earliest times social life 
in India was organic and whole, and conducive 
to the moral and > spiritual progress of 
man. True to her cultural heritage, India 
has, through several centuries, evolved a 
balanced social order, ethically progressive, 
culturally advanced, and psychologically 
sound, founded on principles and ideals which 
have sprung from a spiritual foundation. The 
elimination of social disvalues was sought to 
be achieved through a positive integral con- 
ception of man and society and a harmonious 
blending of the emotional and the intellectual 
attributes that guide life and actions. The 



real ideal of the Hindu social organization is 

not one of personal enjoyment but of self- 

* 

sacrifice and service, not one of self-interest 
or group-interest but of renunciation, love, 
and charity. 

The root cause of social disequilibrium 
and the consequent cultural regression is the 
lack of spiritual enlightenment and a living 
active faith in the divinity of man. To set 
store by inadequate substitutes for religion 
and insufficient factors of altruism is but to 
increase social confusion and widen the schism 
in the soul of man. Societies which counte- 
nance shifting standards of right and wrong, 
of love and hate, and of good and evil cannot 
but make this social confusion worse confound- 
ed. Unless social reconstruction is effected 
in the light of religious ideals, such reconstruc- 
tion or reform is bound to meet with ultimate 
failure. It is futile and often disastrous to 
the country and the people as a whole to set 
one class or caste against another, to despise 
the cultural treasures and traditions of the 
past, or to reject all that is valuable and 
good in our religious and social life. For, 
‘We cannot just disrupt and hope for some- 
thing better without having some vision of 
the future we are working for, however vague 
that vision may be. We cannot just create 
a vacuum, or else that vacuum will fill itself 
up in a way that we may have to deplore. In 
the constructive schemes that we may make, 
we have to pay attention to the human 
material we have to deal with, to the 
background of its thought and urges, 
and to the environment in which we have to 
function. To ignore all this and to fashion 
some idealistic scheme in the air } or merely 
to think in terms of imitating what others 
have done elsewhere, would be folly. It 
becomes desirable, therefore, to examine and 
understand the old Indian social structure 
which has so powerfully influenced our people/ 
(Jawaharlal Nehru : The Discovery of India ) . 

The organizers of ancient Hindu society 

possessed a great deal of wisdom, true know- 
ledge, and intimate experience of human values 
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and tendencies. In formulating principles 
and disciplines that should guide society, 
they laid great emphasis on the integration 
of personality and the subordination of all 
egos to one supreme superconsious value. To 
them the unit of social life is the individual, 
with his innate divinity of the soul and his 
apparent physical limitations, possessed of 
the power of discrimination to choose between 
right and wrong. The Indian social ideal 
is extremely democratic, steering clear of the 
defects of narrow individualism and secular 
socialism, and offers to every person full free- 
dom to govern himself through voluntary 
self-control, and to attain to the highest 
state of self-realization by following any one 
of the spiritual paths that lead to ultimate 
Truth or God-consciousness. What the 
Hindu sociologists aimed at was the building 
up of a broad-based and well-knit society in 
which everyone’s physical, psychical, and 
spiritual advance is amply secured. Nothing 
short of a gradual and complete transfigura- 
tion of man and the sublimation of his animal 
propensities into divine attributes was con- 
stantly insisted upon. 

Two main theories of society — the material 
and the spiritual — have been adhered to and 
followed by different social groups at different 
times. The Chandogya TJpanisad makes 
mention of these two distinctly disparate 
bases of individual and social life, through 
the story of Indra and Virochana. Both 

sought from the Creator that knowledge of the 
Self which would lead to ‘the conquest of all 
the worlds and the possession of all the values’. 
Virochana and his demoniac followers (asura) 
failed to rise above the sensory values of this 
world, and identifying the Self with the 
physical body, continued to adore a Godless 
and purely materialistic civilization — cruel 
and insatiable in its pursuit of power and 
wealth, egotistic and aggressive beyond 

r 

measure. Indra and the other gods, on the 
contrary, did not rest content with the cor- 
poreal and ephemeral view of Self but pursued 
their inquiry still further till they realized 



the ultimate imperishable reality. They 
meditated on this true Self, and, as a result, 
all the worlds and all the values came to 
their hands. Therefore, the Upanishadic 
seers assure us that ‘any one else who learns 
about this Self from his teacher and realizes 
It, gets all the worlds and all the values’. It 
is clear from the Upanishadic teachings that 
each individual as well as society of which he 
formed a part were expected to direct all 
their energies and endeavours to the search 
after and realization of the Self by subordina- 
ting the lower aims of life to the higher 
spiritual goal. 

The failure to harmonize the superficial 
conflicts between individual and universal 
outlook, between social group-interests and 
world purpose, is the root cause of much 
unnecessary and avoidable misery in the life 
of people. The antagonism between indivi- 
dualism and socialism is one of degree and 
not of kind. The call of socialism has the 
passion of religion and its general appeal lies 
in its sympathy for the masses and in its 
struggle against social injustice. The higher 
classes consisting of the upper ten thousand, 
enjoying every form of special privilege, are 
apathetic to the miseries of their own less for- 
tunate fellowmen. The excellent institution 
of the Hindu caste system was never worse 
off than it is today. Those who passionately 
strive for resurgence and social solidarity of 
the Hindu community find, to their dismay, 
the wind taken out of their sails by narrow 

caste prejudices, social exclusiveness to the 
extent of untouchability, and callous dis- 
regard of the poorer members of society. And 
naturally their opponents have not been slow 
to make capital out of these glaring but re- 
grettable evils of modern Hindu society. The 
individualistic outlook has to be broadened, 
and the wrong notions of ‘high’ and ‘low’ in 
caste or class should be eradicated through a 
spiritual understanding of the verities of life. 
And the socialistic outlook should cease to 
look upon men as merely producers or con- 
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sumers, or as products conditioned by social 
and economic factors alone. 

Is caste-prcjudice or class-struggle in- 
evitable in society irrespective of its high 
ideal ? If individual needs and aspirations differ 

from man to man, yet cannot society be so or- 

% 

dered as to minimize the clash and conflict, and 
provide for the establishment of neighbourly 
love and self-perfection ? Love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself’ was not a platitude uttered 
in vain. Vedanta, while recognizing inevitable 
differences in relative existence, boldly pro- 
claims that all men are equal on, a spiritual 
and divine basis. But this divinity has to be 
manifested before we can claim equality. The 
mystics and seers who had realized the one- 
ness of all existence made no difference what- 
soever between man and man on grounds of 



caste, creed, or nationality, 
or a violent fight for rights 



A forced equality 
or privileges can 



only end in perpetuating mutual hatred and 



disharmony. Good men need not necessarily 
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belong to the higher caste. The true spirit 
of progress does not decry or deny the 
heritage of the past, but fulfils its promises. 
Progress is organic and not discontinuous, and 
no complete break with the past is ever 
called for. Morality or humanism cannot be 
the ultimate goal of society, for there can be 
no lasting solution on the moral level which 
is variable from group to group. Perfection 
is in the spirit which is beyond all dualities. 
The fundamental problem of human relation- 
ships is often lost sight of in the welter of 
political and economic conflicts. If it is 
possible to form a society wherein the 
knowledge and poise of the Brahmin, the 
valour and culture of the Kshatriya, and the 
distributive and adventurous spirit of the 
Vaishya, and the ideal equality and hardihood 
of the labourer are all kept intact, it will be 
an ideal social organization. In the achieve- 
ment of this, who will lead the way but 
India ? 



MYSTICISM— TRUE AND FALSE 

By Swami Pavttrananda 



The English word ‘mysticism’ has been 
much misunderstood, if not much abused. 
It is used fn a variety of meanings. In its 
highest sense it means union with God, in its 
worst sense it denotes or connotes occultism, 
mystery-mongering, or even fraudulent display 
of supernatural phenomena. So mysticism 
is looked upon with adoration by some, it is 
used also as an expression of ridicule, if not 
of reproach by others. As against genuine 
mystical experiences, overwhelming numbers 
of persons have practised fraud in the name 
of mysticism upon credulous people in all 
countries. It is therefore that mysticism is 
viewed with disfavour by critically minded 
persons and men with scientific outlook. But 
nevertheless, it cannot be doubted that there 
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are genuine mystical experiences. Eor only 
when there are good coins as legal tender, 
counterfeit coins appear in the market. 

It is very difficult to find an equivalent 
for the English word ‘mysticism’ in Indian 
languages. The Sanskrit expression Atm&- 
nubhuti might be the nearest approach to it. 
But the Sanskrit equivalent leaves aside 
much of the undesirable things that are 
associated with the English word. In any 
case let us use the word in its best sense — that 
is, in the sense of self-realization or spiritual 
experiences — and, see whether it can bear 
critical study and scientific scrutiny. 

‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth . . . than are dreamt of in our philo- 
sophy’, said a character in Shakespear. In QU£ 
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life also there are many experiences which are 
mysterious or which cannot be explained with 
human reasonings. Death, for instance, is 
an experience which has not as yet been 
adequately explained. Could we explain 
death, our life would have taken entirely a 
different turn. 

All that we know of death is that it is an 
end — to all intents and purposes — of all our 
human activities ; it is a dropping down into 
a mid-ocean from which there is no return. 
It is purely a subjective experience, and it 
cannot be repeated. So it cannot be in- 
vestigated with one’s intellect or reasoning 
faculty. 

There are three kinds of experiences : those 
which are below reason, those which are in 
the plane of reason, and those which are above 
the level of reason. They may be called 
unconscious, conscious and superconscious 
states. We all feel and experience our con- 
scious states. We know also that there are 
many things in us of which we are unconscious 
but which come out in the surface level to 
our great joy or agony. The real difficulty is 
with regard to the superconscious state. It 
is hard for us to experience it, so it is difficult 
for us to admit its very existence. There are 
many things which exist but we are not aware 
of their existence. Only because we do not 
experience it, we cannot justifiably declare 
that it does not exist. The same thing is 
true of super conscious state or supersensuous 
experiences. 

From time immemorial there have been 
persons in the world who had supersensuous 
experiences, and their number is not limited 
to any particular country, race, or religion. 
They existed in the past, they exist even now. 
We are only to sift the genuine from the 
false types. Founders of each religion Lad 
supersensuous experiences, and belonging to 
each religion there had been persons who 
had similar experiences — though not of the 
same degree. The Vedic Rishis, Buddha, 
Christ, and Mohammed got their rare wisdom 
direct from the superconscious states and not 



through any book-learning. The same thing 
can be said of Buddhist Arhats, Christian 
mystics, Sufi fakirs, and innumerable saints 
belonging to all sections of the Hindu faith. 
With reference to saints in India within 
historic memory, we can mention the names 
of Tulsidas, Mirabai, Nanak, Chaitanya 
Shankara, Ramanuja, some Alwars, and a 
host of others, including Ramakrishna and 
Vivekananda in the modern scientific age. We 
cannot set aside their experiences so easily or 
deny them so glibly. By doing so we shall 
only display our ignorant prejudices. In 
trying to be rational we shall only show our- 
selves to be non-rational. Such tendencies 
are neither scientific. Science does not deny 
facts. We cannot deny the facts of spiritual 
experience, however difficult it is for us — or- 
dinary mortals — to explain them. 

There are different phases of mystic 
experience. The highest is that when the 
body-consciousness vanishes, when even the 
mind dissolves and the devotee becomes 
completely identified with the ultimate 
Reality. There, as the Vedanta says, distinc- 
tion between the knower and the known 
vanishes, only the Knowledge remains. There 
only One without a second exists. Between 
the highest mystical experience and the 
ordinary normal state there are many phases 
through which one passes according to one’s 
temperament and mental make-up. Some 
mystics see forms and visions of the Deity 
they love or hear the Voice of God’ or even 
talk with That. 

With regard to the mystics who lived 
very long ago it is difficult to prove histori- 
cally the genuineness of their experiences, but 
from circumstantial evidence we are forced 
to admit that they were not false. The songs 
of Mirabai, Tulsidas, Ramprasad, the 
Nayanars, Tyagaraja, and many other 
saints bear internal evidence that they would 
see visions of and talk with the Godhead in 
the same way as in the ordinary plane of exis- 
tence two men meet and talk with each other. 
These mystic experiences of forms and visions 
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come as a result of hard struggle on the part 
of a devotee, sometimes they come quite 
unsought for. In Christianity they are called 
‘conversions'. A man may not have any 
religious hankering, or he may have even anti- 
religious feelings, but all on a sudden he gets 
some mystic experience, and his whole life 
changes : he becomes .a deeply religious person. 
St. Teresa, a Spanish mystic of the sixteenth 
century, said : ‘I did not seek Christ. Christ 
sought me/ In her young age. one day, quite 
unexpectedly, she saw the vision of Christ. 
From that moment her mind turned towards 
religion and afterwards she became one of the 
most important saints of Christianity. Many 
such instances can be cited from also the 
lives of Hindu saints, as a matter of fact, from 
the history of- any religion. Some mystics, 
along with their religious experiences, inci- 
dentally develop psychic or supernatural 
powers — such as prophetic visions, the capacity 
to change another man’s mind, the faculty 
to do things without having recourse to 
ordinary human methods and so on. These 
powers come as bye-products, as it were, when 
the mind passes from the ordinary to the 
highest supersensuous state. But it is admit- 
ted on all hands that one who is caught in 
the snares of these bye-products, that is, one 
who is enamoured of and utilizes these bye- 
products for secular ends, cannot grow any 
more in spirituality. So those who fail in 
spiritual life or are pseudo-mystics — not to 
speak of definite charlatans — make a display 
of their supernatural powers to the gaping 
wonder of ordinary people. One should, 
therefore, beware of pseudo-mystics, as one 
should not be loath to admire and properly 
evaluate a real mystic. 

Now, how to distinguish between a true 
and a pseudo-mystic ? Well, a tree is judged 
by its fruits. The conduct and character of 
the man will show whether he has got genuine 
or false mystxal experiences. A true mystic, 
who has touched the feet, of God or has 
experienced his unity with the Godhead, will 
be absolutely pure in character, extremely 



unselfish in conduct, and, above all, loving to 
one and all without any distinction whatsoever. 
An ordinary human being may develop those 
qualities to a certain degree through extreme 
effort but they come to a mystic spontaneously 
and in a degree beyond compare excepting 
with a fellow-mystic of the same level. A 
mystic is totally unconcerned with the material 
ends of life, the ego in him is completely dead 
and his surrender to God or the Higher Power 
is complete. But he releases a power whose 
effect defies time and circumstances. Think 
of the influence of a Buddha or a Christ. 
Though they are physically non-existent for 
about two thousand years, yet people worship 
them almost as God. The same thing is true 
— more or less — of other mystics. During 
their lifetime they ceaselessly radiate joy and 
peace and whoever comes into contact with 
them receives them consciously or uncon- 
sciously. Even their very silence is a great 
power and instrument for giving others divine 
bliss. The world lives, society exists, because 
at the apex of all human ideals stands the 
goal attained or indicated by the mystics. 
Sometimes one of them is sufficient to save a 
whole nation from moral degradation. The 
ideal and teachings lived and preached by 
them restrains ordinary people when there 
arises a tendency in the latter for going astray. 

Mystics belong to a class, by themselves. 
Wherever they may be born, — they may be 
ancient or modern — they speak of the same 
truth though their language differs according 
to the place or race they are born in. They 
have a universal message for humanity and 
they transcend all barriers of time, space, and 
nationality. Wrongly do the critics accuse 
mystics of escapism or of being other-worldly. 
Their love for humanity is immense and their 
vision of universal brotherhood all-embracing. 
They, as it were, live for others after they 
have .attained the goal of their lives. No 
sacrifice they consider too great if they can 
thereby make a single individual happier and 
better. 

No mystic claims exclusive monopoly of 
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his spiritual experience. If lie did, lie would 
expose himself to doubt and suspicion. On 
the contrary all mystics are eager to share 
their experiences with others. What high bliss 
they have got access to, they want to have 
for their less fortunate brethren. To enjoy 
that by oneself only would have been a form 
of selfishness. A mystic is farthest from being 
selfish. It is a common story that Ramanuja 
went so far as to risk his whole spiritual life 
and prospect in order that he might make the 
common people, or at least as many as he 
could gather in that particular moment, the 
recipients of that bliss which was his own. 
He gave his own Mantra — the key by which 
he was to unlock the gate of his spiritual life 
— to others, against the express advice even 
of his own Guru. Ramanuja’s was the extreme 
case. But all mystics are more or less of the 
same type — cherishing a great desire to help 
Others at any cost. 

The path by which one can expect to get 
mystical experience is called Yoga in Hindu- 
ism. Whereas, according to Hinduism, there 
are as many as four Yogas — namely Karma 
Yoga, Bhakti Yoga, Jnana Yoga and Raja 
Yoga — according to other religions there is 
only one path — the path of contemplation and 
prayer. Hinduism has very critically analysed 
the personality of man and indicated that by 
the proper utilization of his various faculties 
he can attain to his highest spiritual goal. As 
such, instead of one, different doors have been 
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opened to an aspirant. One can follow one or 
more paths according to one’s temperament 
or liking. 

Some may think that in this age of science, 
the days of mysticism are gone and gone for 
ever. But, perhaps, just the opposite is the 
fact. The discoveries of science have deepened 
the mysteries of the universe. Nowadays we 
know more of the marvels of Nature than our 
ancestors -were privileged* to know. As such 
our wonder is greater and one is seized with 
a hunger to know what is beyond or one is 
stupified at the knowledge of the vastness of 
the universe or of the intricate way in which 
the tiniest atom works. This creates in one 
the desire to know what is at the back of the 
universe. To follow that desire is to go into 
the path of mysticism. 

In the modern age also the existence of 
mystics has not been altogether absent or 
their number rare. The very fact that so 
many false or pseudo-mystics are thriving in 
every country indicates that with all our 
boast of scientific discoveries or our pride in 
having a scientific outlook, the hunger for 
mysticism is deep in the heart of every human 
being. Pseudo-mystics are only taking 
advantage of this universal hankering in order 
to run their flourishing trade. What is 
needed is not to decry mysticism but to study 
it properly and give it a right direction for 
the universal good of mankind. 




*• ♦ • This world is nothing. It is at best only a hideous caricature, a shadow of 
Reality. We must go to the Reality. Renunciation will take us to it. Renunciation is the 
very basis of our true life ; every moment of goodness and real life that we enjoy, is when 
we do not think of ourselves. This little separate self must die. Then we shall find that 
we are in the Real, and that Reality is God, and He is our own true nature, and He is 
always in us and with us. Let us live in Him and stand in Him. It is the only joyful state 
of existence. Life on the plane of the spirit is the only life, and let us all try to attain to 
this realisation/ 

— Swami Vivekananda 




EVOLUTION AND ETHICS— THE SOCIAL DESTINY OF MAN 

By Dr. Radhakamal Mukherji 



Stress of Solidarity of Life in 

Social Ecology 

Man is a unique creature in the evolu- 
tionary process, and society a distinctive 
achievement. Out of the give-and-take 
between man and society the good life springs 
and thrives, whose roots hark back to the pre- 
human world, and which carries man as a 
rational and moral creature into an ideal 
goodness that he alone can conceive and 
actualize in his evolution. In the course of 
organic evolution, it is man’s tools, speech, 
and traditions, perfected as these are by him 
alone among the animals, that have given him 
biological dominance. Man on account of the 
intelligent use of his twofold tools, his hands 
and his voice, has built up a richer, more 
complex, and more adaptive external social 
legacy than any social animal. This consists 
not merely of his tools, artefacts, stores, and 
dwellings, his domesticated animals, methods 
of production and transport and *o on, but 
also of intellectual, aesthetic, and moral tradi- 
tions and values that now lift his advance into 
a higher level and order. It is society’s 
external registrations in the form of the various 
kinds of traditions, values, and institutions 
that act as a sieve of selection, making for 
man’s advance in love and goodwill, freedom 
and organization, discrimination and control 
of the environment. Man’s advance rests less 
on the constitution of the germ plasm, as in 
the case of the animal, and more on the struc- 
ture of his extra-organismal heritage that acts 
in his case as the more effective agency of 
selection and advance. 

This external heritage of man, considered 
as the biological animal, corresponds to the 
complex system of linkages that interlock the 
lives of a single animal or species cf animal, 
and subordinate these to the welfare of the 
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species or the biotic community as a whole. 
Modern ecology in unravelling the multi- 
tudinous threads of the web of life finds that 
in the perspective of evolution the inter- 
relations between plants and animals, between 
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flowers and insects, between herbivores and 
carnivores of different sizes and ways of living, 
and between various other parts of the living 
world become more intricate, subtle, and 
coherent. Variation and selection are always 
in relation to the web of life that surrounds, 
interpenetrates, and overreaches the lives of 
single organisms. It is in this intricate web of 
life that the great gains of the past are in some 
measure recorded and systematized. The 
correlation of organisms and solidarity of life 
in, an ecological area come to direct evolu- 
tionary progress. 

Man also is a part and parcel of the 
ramifying, subtle, and fine chain of action and 
interaction that link his economic life, health, 
and security to soil, vegetation, and the animal 
kingdom, and in old areas of settlement often 
has brought ruin upon himself by snapping 
these threads. Human ecology now gives a 
warning to civilization and a lesson for man- 
kind to supersede a one-sided exploitation of 
soil, waters, and trees by a more farsighted 
and wide-minded co-operation with the bio- 
ecological forces, so that society may be more 
immune from perils and crises on the bases of 
a sound working relationship between its land- 
water culture and the heritage of the earth. 
The ecology of ancient civilizations that deals 
with the recurrent crises and downfalls of 
peoples, rooted as these are in the spendthrift 
management or dissipation of their physical 
heritage, sounds an ethical note in so far as 
man’s security and advance rest on the thought 
for the morrow, on his sacrifice for unborn 
generations, as his shortsightedness, extra- 
vagance, and selfishness in the use of resources 
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in soil, vegetation, and waters spell degenera- 
tion that brands the parasite. 

In the case of annuals the ecological inter- 
relations are a matter of reciprocal physio- 
logical adaptation and adjustment of mutual 
habits and ways of living that make up a 
balanced, self-regulating organization of the 
life-communities. In man social traditions, 
values, and institutions establish co-operative 
relationships with the ecological complex, and 
weed out habits, attitudes, and ways of living 
that are ‘ecological’ misfits. The consideration 
of animal ecological interrelations suggests 
that evolutionary advance depends upon the 
care of offspring, division of labour, and mutual 
co-operation, the raw materials, at least, of 
ethical life. Ethical principles dawn in organic 
evolution with symbiosis and co-operation, 
with the capacity of animals for sexual tender- 
ness, brood-care, and subordination to the 
leader of the group for community welfare. 
With man such principles are extended and 
deepened for the good of the community ; 
while the social community that encompasses 
man also gradually extends in range in space 
and time. Social ecology is the biological 
aspect of ethics or evolutionary ethics. The 
deve opment of ecology in large measure dispels 
the apprehensions of Huxley as regards the 
contradiction between the ethical and the 
cosmic process. Ecology definitely teaches 
man that it is by attuning himself to the social 
and environmental interrelations that he can 
best safeguard the continuity of his group and 
permanence of his species . 1 

The Moral Aspect of the Use of Tools 

Man’s tool of language and tools created 
by his hand as well as traditions of social and 
economic co-operation that are responsible for 
his biological dominance have played a signi- 
ficant role in the development of morality. 
The tool of language built up through use is 
fundamental. Language focuses reflection on 
new situations and predicaments, and thus 
promotes practical adaptation and preven- 

1 See Mukherji : Social Ecology, Chspter I, 



tion. Only after words are in vogue for social 
situations and experiences can customs and 
traditions also operate. By linking emotions 
of praise and blame with conduct that are 
expressed in words, language develops moral 
habits and social conformities. To all expres- 
sions of value appreciations and experience in 
fellowmen man immediately gives his own 
emotional response. This underlies the 
process of valuation. Language in the case of 
man expresses not only emotions as in the 
case of animals, but also value-judgment and 
choice in respect of desirability and undesir- 
ability, truth or falsehood, beauty or ugliness, 
rightness or wrongness of emotions and be- 
haviour. He can not only ponder over right 
and wrong but express his approval and dis- 
approval for the same as no other animal can. 
Man is thus the evaluating animal. Human 
values can only emerge through the medium of 
language «and symbols that serve as channels 
of communication and rational discussion 
between members of a social group. Man 
alone is capable of conceptual thinking 
and expression. The distinction between 

right and wrong in conduct has been indeed 
profoundly aided by man’s capacity of 
using words and signs expressive of goodness 
and evil, virtue and vice, self-esteem and 
humiliation. Further, such distinction refers 
to both the past and the future, while animal 
speech deals only with the present emotional 
or behavioural situation. Thus man’s 

language aids the development of moral values 
and traditions that may be transmitted to 
posterity, stimulating right appreciation, 
understanding, and conduct as a selective 
agency disapproving and rejecting individuals 
who fail utterly to act up to these. In order 
that man’s biological impulses and needs can 
be crystallized and transformed into values, 
there must intervene, in the first place, the 
exercise of individual reason, judgment, and 
will in respect of the desirability or undesir- 
ability of such values and, secondly, collective 
discussion, judgment, and communication 
that in fact largely determine 1 individual 
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values are social products and as such these 
impel the activities of man. all of whose 
desires could be met only through the 
instrumentality of groups and institutions, 
AH values are bearers of society’s appreciation 
and judgment. Man’s extra-organismal in- 
heritance of judgments, ideals, signs, and 
symbols not only represents a conscious 
formulation and choice of values but also the 
goodness and wisdom of the race transmitted 
by one generation to another that may yet 
differ in its adoption of the scale of values. 
Human language, then, is the chief factor in 
giving a meaning and a conscious ethical 
direction to human evolution. Man’s ex- 
perience and judgment of values as recorded 
in his rich legacy of literature and of the 
arts symbols, and conventions lifts progress 
altogether to another level. 

Like human symbols, man’s tools of his 
hand, traditions, and sense of territory also 
invest human evolution with a unique 
ethical and spiritual significance. In spite 
of Benjamin Franklin, tool-making is not 
the prerogative of the human species. Man 
alone is not a tool-using animal. For many 
animals, from spider to ape make and employ 
tools in a crude manner. Monkeys use stones 
and crabs sea anemones for fighting. Many 
an‘ma!s have their routine ‘industries’. But 
man is the tool-changing animal. He can 
adjust his tools to his varying needs, values, 
and ideals in a manner that no animal can. 
Human speech and traditions, and sense of 
ownership of territory lead to a far greater 
elaboration and variegation of man’s tools, 
implements and techniques than is possible 
in the animal world, Swords can be converted 
into ploughshares, and vice versa. Tools 
used for the same objective also compete with 
one another and are selected according to 
their efficiency and flexibility of adaptation. 
As specialized tools are invented to cope with 
spcci.nl tasks, and the tools themselves fit 
into one another in a smoothly working 
mechanical system, man’s life and outlook 



sense of power. AH tools, biologically speak- 
ing. are extensions or amplifications on the 
animal’s body and its organs. In the case of 
animal tools their strength and elaboration 
are obviously limited by the physical condi- 
tion of the animal. It is only in the case of 
the beaver-dam. the ant-ncst. the bee-hive, or 
the termitary that permanent social products 
are built up outliving and far eclipsing the 
tools of the individual animal. Such works 
however, belong particularly to those species 
of animals, among whom the instinctive 
mechanisms of social co-operation are highly 
developed. Man’s tools and implements 
have indefinite possibilities of extension and 
power, due to his mental development and 
the advantage of accumulation and transmis- 
sion of skill and heritage through many 
generations. And this introduces a serious 
biological issue in which the future of homo 
sapiens is implicated. For man’s evolution 
and use of tools have progressed much faster 
than his moral and social adaptation to the 
conditions of his milieu as refashioned by the 
tools. The misuse of his science and techno- 
logy now threatens him with extinction. Man 
has to show himself a more socialized animal 
to prevent his enslavement and annihilation 
by his own handiworks — atomic science and 
technology. He has emulated the toil, devo- 
tion. and enthusiasm of the worker bee and 
ant as they build their nests, but not their 
co-operativeness. The question is essentially 
one of the scale of valnes for the use and 
direction of tools. 

Ethical Significance of Human Evolution 

The increase of man’s dominance, freedom, 
and control of the environment accompanies 
a progressive improvement of human tools, 
implements, and skilled techniques. Simul- 
taneously man projects a whole world of values 
to his instruments and intermediaries, rang- 
ing from sticks and stones to hammers and 
guns, swords and ploughshares and the most 
complicated useful or destructive machinery. 
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The progressive specialization and improve- 
ment of human tools and machinery, and 
techniques implies, to some extent, a moral 
transformation. There is gain in man’s 
foresight and anticipation and tension of 
collective feeling and endeavour. There is 
also gain in interdependence of specialized 
jobs and tasks, systems of production, distri- 
bution, and exchange and of economic groups 
and social classes that all integrate themselves 
into a balanced pattern, bending a multitude 
of means towards common objectives, and 
regulated by laws of property and competi- 
tion ; rules of contract and exchange as well 
as common attitudes, interests and values. 
On the one hand, man deliberatelv selects 
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and controls technology and the institutional 
pattern according to his collective scale of 
values and ideal that he redefines and reshapes 
from time to time. On the other hand, it 
is the technology and institutional pattern 
that sifts out variant or aberrant individuals 
who do not fit in with the prevailing social 
or economic system — autocracy or republic, 
capitalism or collectivism and the code of 
property and legal, economic, and social free- 
doms these postulate . 2 

There is, in the first place, the hereditary 
element in man’s pattern of values and moral 
code requiring but little conditioning in order 
to fix them. Secondly, there is social condi- 
tioning of the individual in childhood by the 
scale of values adopted by society. Thirdly, 
it is the network of tools, institutions, sym- 
bols, habits, and ways of living that serve as 
sieves eliminating undesirable mental traits 
and moral habits of individuals. Man’s 
ethical life deepens and widens as the result 
of the interaction of these three aspects of 
social evolution and selection, aided also by 
man’s intellectual progress that emancipates 
him from an affective relationship to the 

2 For an able discussion of the same issues see T. H. 
Huxley and Julian Huxley : Touchstone for Ethics, and 
"Waddington’s three articles in World Revieto, June, July, 
and August, 1946. 



environment. Thus man can contemplate 
abstractly and dispassionately. He can pon- 
der not merely over things but over his own 
emotional conflicts and experiences that ani- 
mals cannot. Animals show an organic and 
mental harmony. Man, who is not instinct- 
bound, is beset with organic and mental dis- 
harmonies and conflicts. But his intellect, 
memory, and imagination give him the where- 
withal to resolve his conflicts, and fashion 
moral concepts and ideals. If some insects 
instinctively sacrifice their lives for the wel- 
fare of the larva yet unborn, man’s imagina- 
tion enables him to create and radiate good- 
will that seeks to abolish the egoism and 
selfishness of his own species on the one hand, 
and the cruelty and destructiveness of the 
system of Nature, on the other. 

The gifted individuals, the 'makers and 
shakers’ of the world, play indeed a significant 
role in shaping the framework of the extra- 
organisrrfal institutional heritage of man that 
largely supersedes Nature’s regime of cruel, 
haphazard sifting. The exhilaration and 
enthusiasm of love, sweetness, and goodwill 
that the poet, the mystic, or the artist dis- 
cover in their detachment from society and 
their inner illumination and ecstasy are writ 
large in the social idea, and subordinate the 
selfishness, the cruelty, and the misery of 
the human struggle for existence. Man 
largely eliminates the methods of natural 

selection for himself. The operations of 

* 

disease, hunger, seasonal hardship, and war 
hardly account as effective and widespread 
methods of human selection and survival. 
Man’s individual life is invested with a 
biological and ethical significance unknown 
in the pre-human world. But the institu- 
tional framework that man fashions is slowly 
built up. It is not flexible and cannot be 
changed in form and functions quickly. In 

human as contrasted with animal societies, 

* 

the proportion of post-mature individuals to 
the total population is much greater, and this 
increases with the advance of civilization. The 
dominance of the old is a factor distinctly 
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favouring social inertia and aversion for in- 
ventions and novelties. Thus all the while 

6 

an outworn social heritage of institutions, 
traditions, and symbols may be ‘conditioning’ 
the individual, establishing his associated 
reflexes, states of consciousness, and mental 
and moral habits. Nor can the legacy of 
institutions assume that rigidity, consisteny 
and balance, and smoothness of working 
characteristic of nature’s mechanisms of con- 
trol and selection. Individuals who are 
hereditary weaklings and defectives, who are 
tainted or diseased, whose habits are unwhole- 
some and harmful, and who seek vice and 
aggression and organize themselves for achiev- 
ing anti-social goals can live and thrive in 
society. Their inordinate multiplication frust- 
rates the activities of the physician, the 
teacher, and the philanthropist, and prevents 
the realization of satisfactions and values of 
normal men to the detriment of man’s ad- 
vance. Man’s progress is further chequered 
by uncertainty in the realm of human goals 
and values. There is a veritable medley of 
values in society; individuals at cross-pur- 
poses and groups in search of anti-social 
values make man’s evolutionary advance 
a tardy, uncertain, and chequered procevss. 

Causes of Uncertainty and Conflict 

of Human Values 

Such confusion and conflict of values are 
pf course biologically rooted in the prolonga- 
tion of human, infancy and, in contrast to 
any other animal, the greater plasticity of 
the human brain and consequently greater 
flexibility, modifiability, and learning capacity 
of the human infant who is conditioned by 
divergent social and cultural influences. Thus 
although the basic urges, desires, and inter- 
ests are fixed and similar for the human 
species, man in the setting of his social and 
cultural milieu variegates, qualifies, and 
extends both his desires and values and the 
manner of their satisfaction. Biologically 
and psychologically, in striking contrast with 
most other animals, individuation is more 
5 



important to man than conformity of type. 
Thus the discord of individual preferences 
and of social codes is bound to emerge. Man’s 
instincts are much less rigid and specialized 
than those of any other animal. He is tom 
normally, in a manner as no other animal 
is, by psychic conflicts, the stress and strain 
of which are minimized by certain automatic 
mechanisms, especially repression and subli- 
mation. In the development of human mind, 
social taboos, prohibitions, and norms that 
have been selected by social evolution and 
that are painful and unpleasant to it arc 
largely excluded from consciousness to un- 
consciousness. These constitute what the 

w 

Freudians call the blind, tyrannical, super- 
ego, which has both conscious and unconscious 
parts, and which makes for the socialization 
of man with minimum psychic conflict and 
distress through the automatic processes of 
repression. The super-ego or the voice of 
society would permit his sexual, aggressive, 
and explosive urges to come to consciousness 
only in modified, disguised forms that do not 
seriously upset either his mental equilibrium 
or his social adjustment. The psychological 
mechanisms such as sublimation, symboliza- 
tion, rationalization, and phantasy-making, 
with which psycho-analytical literature has 
made us familiar, change the levels of satis- 
factions and values and modes of their ful- 
filment and serve the important biological 
function of adapting the behaviour of the in- 
dividual to the inevitable frustrations and 
repressions in society without the development 
of psychoses. As, man’s basic urges are 
thwarted, blocked, or repressed, his mental 
equipment and dynamism provide ample 
scope for large variations ii^ emotional 
adaptability and for new reconciliations and 
integrations of urges, satisfactions and values 
that achieve his mental poise and harmonious 
maturity. Some factors in man’s genetic history 
are also perhaps responsible for variations in 
valuation, viz. early man’s mixed descent, his 
variability due to extraordinary mixtures 
within a single inbreeding species, and his 
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wide range of migration and acclimatization 
in new habitats ; while the social condition- 
ing by different cultures and groups also 
brings about significant differences in man’s 
attitudes, interests, and scale of values that 
integrate themselves into divergent type- 
values of different peoples. In social evolu- 
tion the development of speech, tradition, 
and tools has permitted of a wide divergence, 
and thus a variety of groups with a continuity 
of their own based on organized tradition and 
culture has emerged constituting the mdivi- 
dual’s immediate social milieu. Groups with 
values of their own exist as social integrates 



and superimpose upon man’s genetic vari- 
ability the even greater mental variability due 
to differences of conditioning and regional 



pressure. 

There are again, certain biological pecu- 
liarities concerning sex and reproduction that 
differentiate man from other animals and 



tion that without partial freedom from the 
internal chemical control exercised by the 
hormones in the body, the proto-men could 
hardly have undergone either the ecological 
change in food habit which ensured human 
survival or the first major social revolution of 
the human species, viz. the stabilization of 
the family unit. An enduring association of 
the sexes that alone would ensure constant 
and careful nurture of the human offspring 
was only possible when human sexual life 
became continuous and not punctuated by the 
rhythm of the seasons. Any kind of neuter 
existence, as that of the higher mammals, 
would have endangered the survival of the 
human species in which both the childbearing 
mother and the child are more helpless than 
in any animal species. It is thus a change in 
the sexual and reproductive system of the 
human animal that initiated the beginnings 
of the bi-par ental family and of his social life. 



make behaviour problems chronic and difficult 
of solution from the very start of his evolu- 
tionary career. Among animals sexual interest 
and activity are confined to a fixed mating 
season governed by an automatic cycle of 
chemical, neural, or hormonal regulation. 
Either a sexual season or a sexual cycle or 
both generally operate to restrict mating 
among the higher animals. Man, on the other 
hand, is continuously sexed. He has no fixed 
mating seasons but exhibits a perennial sex 
interest with his reproductive system function- 
ing normally at any time. This has several 
effects on man’s behaviour and morals. 
Gregariousness and social life were forced on 
early man after he descended on the terra firma 
due to his adoption of omnivorous food habit 
and continuous struggle with his more power- 
ful carnivorous enemies, the small family 
group or horde, as of the present-day great 
apes, consisting of an old hunter who was 
absent from home for a considerable part of 
the time and a band of females and a few 
weak or immature males and offsprings. 
Zuckermann who has studied the mate life of 
apes and monkeys offers the valuable sugges- 



Yet the motivation provided by male sex 
hormones was not strong enough to prevent 
the forest men from abandoning at least 
overtly the full exercise of polygynous tenden- 
cies. With polygyny family life and care of 
offspring were haphazard and precarious. 
The stability of the family group or horde 
postulates that the other males do not 
encroach upon the sexual privileges of the 
leader in his absence or presence, and thus 
incest taboos comprise some of man’s earliest 
code of morals. Rules regulating endogamy 
and exogamy and prohibitions of adultery and 
mating within certain degrees of relationship 
are met with in all societies, savage or civilized, 
and these are as often challenged as they are 
implicitly obeyed. If man has won partial 
emancipation from a predetermined and 
hormone-determined framework of social 
relationships, he has to pay the penalty 
through the shifting and individual character 
of human relationships. Furthermore, it is 
because the contact between the sexes^is not 
hormone-determined or seasonal, but may be 
durable and hence intimate in the human 
species that disharmonies arise between social 




